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one penny railway fare.” It sounds as 

CHARIVARIA. if the refreshment-room charges were 
Av last the orgy of electioneering | exorbitant. 

oratory is at an end, and the proposal | 

that Members of Parliament shall in; According to Le Matin, M. Briann 

future be paid to listen to one another) is considering a proposal for making 

now appears to be an act of elementary | Paris a port. Certainly some use ought 

justice. | to be made of the floods. 


Poor Cuancector! It is now alleged| The Censor having allowed references 
that the American Music-Hall Manager} to be made to St. Jonn THE Baptist, 
who offered him a handsome fee if he! in Salome, under the title of “The 


: ‘ *4) ” , re . ° “ee 
would appear on the Variety Stage did| Prophet, Mr. Hovsmany, it is said, is 





not intend his offer to be taken seriously. 


* FRUIT FOR SPEAKERS” 
is the title of a paragraph in The 
Globe. It is, of course, quite true that 
a pumpkin, well aimed, may be more 
effective than the old-fashioned egg. 


Mr. Kina Fartow, the Unionist Can- 





didate in the recent contest in South 
Hackney, has writ- ————_—— 


about to ask whether the ban will be 
removed from his play if he alludes to 
King GrorGe THE FourtH as “The 
Monarch.” 


A contract for a super-Dreadnought 
had been placed with Scorr’s of 
Greenock, and the statement that 
a contract for a supper- Dreadnought 
has been placed with Scorv’s of 
Coventry Street is inaccurate and mis- 
leading. 


| Mr. Anprew Carnecit has given 
£2,000,000 to promote the cause of 
international peace, with the provision 
that when the establishment of univer- 
sal peace is attained the income of the 
‘fund is to be devoted to the “ next 


most degrading evils."” Meanwhile we 
hear that the next most degrading 
jevils are feeling peculiarly chirpy and 


secure. 


Madame Ackt&, who has been taking | 


the title vé/le in Salome, is a Finn. 
This is a welcome innovation on the 
operatic stage, where for too long almost 
every heroine has been a Fatt. 





ten a strong letter 
to the Press to 
protest against the 
stone-throwing by 
children which was 
suchanugly feature 
of the fight, he and 
his chauffeur being 
hit. While heartily 
endorsing the pro- 
test, we cannot, at 
the same time, help 





rejoicing at the fact \ / 
that a nation of s 
marksmen is ap- froinet Migoving« 





parently springing 





By Nature,” said Mr. Prowven at the 
| Marylebone Police Court, “seems to 
'be evolving a new sex; it is certainly 
‘not man, and very unlike what we used to 
know as woman.” 














Let's call it “The 
Middlesex.” Any- 
how, that’s where 
Marylebone comes 
from. 


“Don’t say 
‘Buck up!'” ex- 
claimed Judge 
Wituts in the 
Southwark County 
Court. “It 
ivulgar phrase. 
have never 
it in respectable 
society. ... Why 


wo 


is ib 
I 


heard 





eer. <hr 











up at last. 


MY OPPONENT LOO 


Mr. Winston Cuurcuitt has been 
pleading in a pretty, Christmassy 
speech at Parkstone for “a season of 
rejoicing and amity, of concord and 
good feeling.” He himself will be will- 
ing to stop wrangling—when he gets 
what he wants, the Coronation is 
coming, but “first of all the Veto 
must go,” declared this generous soul. 


The only other item of political news 
of any importance this week is to the 
effect that the Liberal Government in 


KING FOR MIS BALL. My orroneyt 





Mr. Péuisster’s “ All Change Here” 
has come as a peculiarly welcome 
diversion after the monotonous “No 
Change ” of the Elections. 


Humoristes’ in Paris, is it not?” 


The Rev. W. D. Warp, the new vicar 
of St. Oswald's, Fulham, is also at- 
tached to the Theological College at 





the Willesden Parliament has been 
defeated and has resigned. It is quite 
possible now that, if Mr. Asquitx 
should persist in his objectionable pro- 


may be formed and seats therein offered 
to all the members of the Westminster 
Upper Chamber. 


A letter in The Daily News sings 
the praises of a poor tailor who had 
left his voting district in search of 
work, but “turned up and voted at 
a cost of twenty-three shillings and 





posals, a Willesden House of Lords} men how to breathe properly.” 


Farnham, and he has been telling an 
interviewer how he teaches there the 
principles of voice production. ‘1 start 
my instruction,” he says, “ by teaching 
This 
|is very necessary; we have known 
worshippers, at any rate, breathe so 
badly during a sermon as almost to lead 
one to think that they were snoring. 


One always hears a great deal about 
“the rising tide" during an election. 
Even the weather is having a hand in 
it this time. 





LOOKING 


Said an ill-informed person on leaving 
the Post - Impressionist Exhibition :—| 
“Tt’s what they call the ‘Salon des 





does not a person 
say, ‘I hope you 
are prospering!’?"" Partly, dear Judge, 
because it doesn’t mean the same 
j thing. 


| 


FoR 


Mi GALL. 








ELECTION NOTES. 
| 

Ir is generally admitted that, had 
the Election been on the new register, 
jeach side would have had a consider- 
‘ably increased representation in the 
|\new House. 


| The return of Mr. Wason unopposed 
confirms the anticipation that the 
Orkney - Shetland result would be 
iknown in good time for the Member 
ito claim his right to be present at the 
Coronation. 
A large nuinber of Repton boys are 
tated to have attacked the local 
| Liberal Committee Rooms and done 
;much damage. We have known poli- 
lticians to behave like schoolboys. 
Now we have schoolboys behaving like 
| politicians, 


i) 
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THE FIVE HUNDRED. 


[Five hundred individuals so impervious to ridicule that they would 
accept a Peerage under a contract to vote for the immediate destruction | 
of the House of Peers (‘Cut it down ; why cumber-th it the ground ?”’ | 
as Mr. BARNES says) are yet to be found. Mr. GrorGe, however, has | 
been telling Romford that he can find them easily. ] 


Up stood the General, spur on heel, 
And called for volunteers, 

Five hundred men with hearts of steel 
To pulverise the Peers ;— 

Men in whose orbs the light of death, 
Of setting suns, superbly pink, shone ; 

Ready with their ensuing breath 
To undertake their own extinction. 


“ Now who will charge with thundering hoof 
In one concerted rush, 
And occupy from floor to ro 
Yon shrine of gilded plush ? 
And once inside—no quarter shown, 
No time for parley, not a minute— 
Using your weight (6,000 stone) 
Bring down the House and all that’s in it? 


“ A bloody end, I won’t deny, 
Yet not without reward; 
Who volunteers to do (and die), 
I ’}l have him made a lord; 
His honoured corpse within the tomb 
Shall wear its crown and robe of ermine, 
If he contrive the common doom, 
And perish with the other vermin. 


“God for the People! Who will go 
And try this simple cert ? 

Who for the Cause will strike a blow, 
And doesn’t mind the dirt ? 

Speak out—not all at once but speak! 
Speak on the nail, I say. or never ! ”"— 

But from the stalwarts, tough as teak, 
There issued no response whatever ! 


But murmurs rose of “ Pish!” and.“ Tut!” 
And even stronger terms ; 

“We may,” they said, “ be thickish, but 
Not quite such pachyderms ! 

High courage through our bosom thrills, 
But for our sons’ sakes, coming after, 

We fear the ridicule that kills, 
We fear a nation’s countless laughter!” 


Then sent the Chieftain forth with bribes 
To see if he could raise 

Men for his need from out the tribes 
That tramp the hedgerow ways ; 

But Weary Willie, with a jest 
Of which [ won't repeat the rumour, 

Spat freely and declined the quest, 
Having too strong a sense of humour. 


Then said the Boss: “ My total aid 
From amateurs is none ; 

So I propose to have this raid 
Professionally done ; 

Ho! Master CuurcHILL, have you got 
Five hundred stout policemen handy, 

The kind that saved our troops a lot 

9% 


Of painful work at Tonypandy ? 


O. S. 





THE CURSE OF EDUCATION. 

Suppose you let me get in a word or two. I’ve listened 
to everything you’ve said, and I tell you honestly you 
haven't convinced me. Mind, I’m not saying that education 
isn’t a good thing for some people, but you've got to pick 
the right sort of people and give ’em the right sort of 
education. If a boy’s going to be an agricultural labourer 
what’s the use of s:uffing him full of Greek verbs? and if a 
girl’s to be a housemaid is there any s: nse in teaching her 
French and the piano? Much better let em run wild, and 
then they won’t get hold of anj7 silly ideas that'll make 
‘em too big for theiv boots. Let everybody keep their 
proper stations and then we shall all be happier. How do 
1 know what ’s a man’s proper station? ‘The station he’s 
been born to ought to be good enough for him all the time. 
This talk about ambition and rising in life makes me tired. 
Was I born to be a Bank manager? Well, I am a Bank 
manager, and so I suppose | must have been. Besides, 
what ’s the use of comparing agricul ural labourers and 
Bank managers? They ’re as dilferent as chalk from cheese. 

However, I'll just tell you a bit of a story which ‘Il show 
you what I mean. It’s about a man I used to know in the 
old days, a little chap called Widdowson. He'd a pot of 
money left him by his father, so he hadn’t got to do any- 
thing—just lived by himsell in a tidy little house and did 
what he liked. No, he wasn’t really much o. a fellow; 
rather near with his money and awkward in his ways. 
Not enough gumption to set up a cat, I should say, but 
his dinners weren’t too bad, and he rubbed along all right. 


He’d got a whacking big St. Bernard dog. I suppose he 
must huve bought it to give himseif an air, for I never 
heard of his being particularly fod o' dogs before he got 
this one. Odin—that was the dog’s naine—was as big as 
& pony, with a heavy orange-coloured coat and a great head 
and huge teeth. I never saw such a monster. Widdowson 
looked like a microbe beside him when they went out 
walking together—too absurd for words. Everyb dy felt 
inclined to laugh when they saw this great beast pacing 
meekly along with his little spindle-legged whipper-snapper 
of a master. 

And the best fun of it was that Widdowson was always 
showing off his power over the dog. He would make him 
sit down in the street and wait till he gave him a sign to 
come on, and if he didn’t keep to heel he’d touch him up 
with the dog-whip, and Odin would take it all as humbly 
as if Widdowson was a filty horse-power giant instead of 
being one of the scrubbiest little pigeon-breasted dwarfs 
you ever set your eyes on. No, he hadn’t taught Odin any 
tiicks. He said it was no use educating a dog like that: 
they couldn’t learn things like poodl.s. Besides the dog 
looked upon him as a sort of god, and that was good 
enough for him, he said. 

Well, it all went on right enough till Barker came along 
as locum for our doctor one summer. Barker was a smart 
fellow ; stood six foot two, and put the weight for Oxford. 
He’d done pretty well at Bart’s too, and had got notions 
of his own on psychology and things of that sort. He got 
arguing with Widdowson one day about dogs. One of his 
ideas was that the development of dogs had been arrested, 
and if you only set about it in the right way you could 
teach a dog to speak—at least he’d understand you and 
answer you back in his own way—and in time he might be 
able to read and even do a sort of writing with his paw. 


There was no reason, he said, why dogs shouldn’t be on the | 
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Socialist, ‘‘1’M THE FRIEND OF THE WORKING 





saine intellectual plane as human beings in time. Widdow- 
son laughed at him, but the upshot was that when he 
went away for a fortnight he lent Odin to Barker to be 
educated in the new way and made a man of. 


What Barker did with the dog I don’t know, but I know 
what happened when Widdowson came back. I was there 
and saw itall. Barker brought Odin round to Widdowson’s, 
and Widdowson came out with the dog-whip as usual and 
called the dog. Odin never stirred, but he whinnied once 





s ‘a IS 
ie re SY 


aye 


“J 


-MAN !” 
Morose Hairdresser (at back of crowd). ‘Wor! WITH NINE-PENN'ORTH OF 'AIR-CUTS OVERDUE!” 








THE END OF WOMAN. 
[Miss Fluffy Frou-Frou’s reply to Miss Janet HoGArtu, who, at a 
recent Encyclopedia-Contributors’ Dinner, said the best answer she had 
ever heard to the question, ‘‘ What are women put into th's world 
for ?”’ was, ‘*To keep the men's heads s‘raight.’ ] 
WHEN you would settle woman's place and aim 
And duties on this planet, 
I, and whole heaps of girls who think the same, 
Bid you shut up, Miss Janet! 





or twice in the St. Bernard way, and Widdowson said, | 
“ What's the matter with the dog?’’ Barker said, “ He 's | 
telling you he isn’t coming with you this morning. He’s| 
got business of his own that he's got to attend to.” “ Oh, | 
has he?’ said Widdowson; “ we ‘Il soon see about that,” | 
and he upped with his dog-whip and made for Odin. As} 
soon as the dog saw him coming he just gave a couple of| 
short barks, more like a laugh than anything else, and then | 
he rolled Widdowson over with one of his great paws, bent | 
over him, fixed his teeth in his waistband, lifted him up in| 
his mouth, and began trotting off. “It's no use, Widdow- | 
son,” said Barker, “ he says he’s had enough of you, and | 
now that he’s been educated and knows what he’s worth} 
he isn’t going to obey you any longer.” Widdowson caved | 
in directly and the dog dropped him and went off full) 
gallop to Barker's house. Barker's got him still, I believe, | 
and they get on pretty well together. But there you are. 
If that dog hadn’t been educated he'd be Widdowson’s | 
dog still. That shows you the danger of the thing. Better | 
off with Barker, is he? I don’t know so much about that ; 
and, anyhow, Widdowson didn’t think so, and he was the 
log’s proper master. 








Speak for the Few, if speak you must, but pray 
Don't speak for us, the Many ; 
We simply scream with mirth at what you say ; 
We are not taking any. 
Your words, dear JANET, frankly are si béte 
That all we others spurn them; 
We (Heavens!) we, “ to keep the men’s heads straight!” 
We who just live to turn them ! ! 





* Dear Me. Penca.—You will doubtless remember that, last’ year, 
I was the first person to hear the cuckoo. My letter to The Times of 
the 4th of March was widely commented upon. Yesterday, 13th 
December, I heard a party of carol singers pronounce the name of Good 
King Wenceslaus satisfactorily. This is probably a record.” 
We think that our correspondent, who uses the nom de 
querre of “ Veritas " and subscribes himself “ Yours truly,” 
is over-straining his strength, and may do himself an 
injury. 





Things Hamlet might have said.—I. 
** Ave cannot wither nor custom stale the infinite variety of Rambler's 
scheme, as Hamlet might have said."—Liverpool Evening Express, 
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it with me -you needn’t wrap it up.” | 


| my hat off again. | 











. | Ihanded over some money and we 

THE CHILDREN’S SHOP. | pushed on together. 

OvrsipE in the street the rain fell} “You heard what I called you?” I 
pitilessly, but inside the Children’s Shop | said to him. “A thing. 
all was warmth and brightness. Happy | putting yourself forward.” 
young people of all ages pressed along, 
and I had no sooner opened the door 
than I was received into the eager 
stream of shoppers 
and hurried away 





my arm. 
“ What shall we get first ?”’ he asked. 













to fairyland. A 77m 
slight block at one LN Yj 
corner pitched me “GU V, 
into an old, white- | VRNG T; 

ee 






bearded gentleman | 
who was standing | 
next to me.  In- 
stantly my hat was | 
in my hand. 

“ | beg your par- 
don,” I said witha 
bow. “I was—— 
Oh, I’m sorry, I 
thought you were| 
real.” = straight- | 
ened him up, looked 
at his price, and 
wondered whether 
| should buy him. 

“What do you 
mean by real?” | 
he said. 

I started 
lently and 


vio- 
took 


“Tam very stu- | 
pid this morning a 
| began. « The | 
fact is 1 mistook 
you for a toy. A 
foolish error.” 

“Lama toy.” | 

“In that case,” 
I said in 


some 
annoyance, “| 
can't stay here 


arguing with you. 
Good morning.” | 
And I took my hat} 
off for the third 
time. 

* Don’t go. Stop | 


and buy me. You'll | <a SSSas_—_ 
never get what you | ‘tw: Rane Sen ——SS eee 


want if you dont} 
take me with you. | 


He gazed up innocently from under 
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introduced to practically the whole of 
the Great Western Railway’s rolling 


| stock. 
“Engine, three carriages and a 
guard’s van. That’s right. Then I 


shall want some rails, of course . 
Shut up, will you?” I said angrily, 
when the attendant was out of hearing. 
— , “It’s the extra 
| weight,” he sighed. 
| “Thereindeerdon’t 
llike it. And these 
modern chimneys 
—you've no idea 
what a squeeze it 

However——’’ 
“ Those are very 
jolly,” I said when 
I had examined 
the rails. “I shall 
want about a mile 
jof them. Three- 
jpence ha’penny a 
lfoot? Then | 
|shan't want nearly 
|a mile.” 
| I got about thirty 
|feet, and then 
_ \turned to switches 
and signals and 
lamps and things. 
I bought a lot of 
those. You never 
|know what emer- 
gency might not 
arise on the nur- 
sery floor, and if 
anything happened 
for want of aswitch 
or two I should 
never forgive my- 
self, 

Just as we were 
going away I 
caught sight of the 
jolliest little clock- 
work torpedo boat. 
I stopped irreso- 
lute. 

* Don’t be silly,” 
said the voice under 
my arm. ‘“ You'll 
never be asked to 
the house again if 
you give that.” 


“ Why not?” 


15. 

















’ ° ° adi r *rofessor who has spoken } tri 4 / nlOsterUus. h Os Ss ite Jil, ae : 
I’ve been in this Lad » Prof r who has spoken learnedly the Atlantosvurus, Ichthyosaure x dy pando “Wait till the 
| ele.) How tNTerestinc! How VERY INTERESTING! Bur DO YOU THINK WE CAN BE : 
place for  years,} pears children have fal- 


and I know exactly — —___—___— — 
where everything is. Besides, as I, “Iwanttheengineroom. The loco- 
shall have to give away all your pre-|motive in the home. The boy's own 
sents for you, it’s only fair that -” \yailroad track.” 
An attendant came up and looked at} “That's downstairs. But did you 
me inquiringly. lreally think of an engine? I mean, 
“ How much is this thing?” I said, \isn’t it rather large and heavy? Why 
and jerked a thumb at it. jnot get a——”’ 
“The Father Christmas ?” |} I smacked his head, and we went 
“Yes. J thinkI’Ilhaveit. I ‘Iltake ; downstairs. 
It was a delightful room. 


I was 





Y QUITE SURE THEY WERE CALLED BY THOSE STRANGE NAMES ?” 





—__— len into the bath 
once or twice with all their clothes on, 
and then ask the mother why not.” 
‘¢1 see,” I said stiffly, and we went 
upstairs. 
“The next thing we want is bricks.” 


| 


“ Bricks,’ said Father Christmas, 
uneasily. “Bricks. Yes, there’s 
bricks. Have you ever thought of one 


of those nice little woolly rabbits——” 
‘Where do we get bricks ?” 
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AN ECHO OF THE POLLS. 





Mistress. ‘How ts tt, MARY, THAT THE PUDDING LAST NIGHT WAS AGAIN SENT UP BROKEN DOWN 2” 
Mary. ‘Wet, M'M, It NEVER SOMEHOW SEEMS To BE THE RIGHE CONSTITUENCY.” 








“Bricks. You know, I don’t think 
mothers are as fond as all that of bricks.” 

“IT got the mother’s present yester- 
day, thanks very much. This is for 
one of the children.” 

They showed me bricks and they 
showed me pictures of what the bricks 
would build, Palaces, simply palaces. 
Gone was the Balbus-wall of our youth ; 
gone was the fort with its arrow-holes 
for the arehers. Nothing now but 
temples and Moorish palaces. 

“ Jove, I should love that,” I said. 
‘““T mean he would loye that. Do you 
| want much land for a house of that 
| size? I know of a site on the nursery 
floor, but—well, of course, we could 
always have an iron building outside 
in the passage for the Moorish billiard 
table.” 

We paid and moved off again. 

“What are you mumbling about 
now ?”’ I asked. 

“I said you'll only make the boy dis- 
contented with his present home if you 
teach him to build nothing but castles 
and ruined abbeys and things. And 
you will run to bulk. 





| 
| 
| 
{ 





Half of those! 


bricks would have made a very nice 
present for anybody.” 

“Yes, and when royalty comes on a 
visit, where would you put them? 
They “d have to pig it in the box-room. 
If we're going to have a palace, let ’s 
have a good one.” 
| ‘Very well. What do your children 
|hang up? Stockings or pillow-cases?” 
| We went downstairs again. 
| “Having provided for the engineer 

and the architect,’ I said, “we now 
| have to consider the gentleman in the 
|dairy business. I want a milk-cart.” 


| “ You want a milk-cart! You want 





a milk-cart! You want a—— Why 
;not have a brewer’s dray? Why not 
jhave something really heavy? The 


reindeer wouldn’t mind. They ’ve been 
jout every day this week, but they ’d 
llove it. What about a nice skating- 
'rink? What about im 

I put him head downwards in my 
| pocket and approached an official. 
| “Do you keep milk-carts?” I said 
| diffidently. 
| He screwed up his face and thought. 
“TI could get you one,” he said. 








“T don’t want you to build one 
specially for me. If they aren’t made 
I expect it’s because mothers don’t like 
them. It was just an idea of mine.” 

“Oh, yes, they’re made. I can show 
a picture of one in our catalogue.” 

He showed it to me. It was about 
the size of a perambulator, and con- 
tained every kind of can. I simply 
had to let Father Christmas see. 

“Look at that!” I exclaimed 
delight. 

“Good lord,” he said, and dived into 
the pocket again. 

I held him there tightly and finished 
my business with the official. 


in 


Father Christmas has never spoken 
since. Sometimes I wonder if he ever 
spoke at all, for one imagines strange 
things in the Children’s Shop. He 
stands now on my writing table, and 
observes me with the friendly smile 
which has been so fixed a feature of 
his since I brought him home. If he 
did speak, perhaps I misunderstood 
him. Because I am sure he wouldn’t 
really mind the weight. A. A. M. 
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PERPETUAL EMOTION. 
(From ‘* The Times” Wf December 20, 1960. ) 
THE series of spritely dinners given 

by the proprietors of The Encyclopedia 
Britannica to the contributors to the 
eleventh edition is still in full swing, 
the two hundred and fiftieth being held 
last night. Sir HuGguH CuisHoi~m took 
the Chair as usual, habit having become 
second nature with him; and he made, 
for a nonagenarian, a singularly lucid 
speech, in which he once again ex- 
plained the genesis of the Encyclopedic 
idea and its progress through the ages 
until it reached perfection under. his 
own fostering care. Sir Huau, who 
spoke only for two hours instead of 
his customary three, was at times but 
imperfectly heard by the Press, but 
a formidable array of ear-trumpets 
absorbed his earlier words at the 
table. 

Sir THomas Beecuam, Mus.Doc., re- 
sponding for the toast of the musical 
contributors, indulged in some interest- 
ing reminiscences of his early career, In 
those days, as he reminded his hearers, 
he was a paulo-post-Straussian. But 
it proved only a case of sauter pow 
mieux reculer, and now he confessed 
that he found it impossible to listen 
with any satisfaction to music later 
than that of Menprenssoun. After all, 
melody, simple and unsophisticated, 
was the basic factor in music, and an 
abiding fame could never be built up 
on the calculated pursuit of eccen- 
tricity. 

Lord Gosse, who entered and dined 
in a wheeled chair, remarked incident- 
ally that he had missed only seven out 
of the two hundred and fifty dinners, 
and then told some diverting if not too 
novel anecdotes of his official connec- 
tion with the Board of Trade and recited 
a charming sonnet which he had com- 
posed in honour of the Editor, the two 
last lines running as follows :— 

** Foe of excess, of anarchy and schism, 
I lift my brimming glass to thee, 

CHisneLM.” 

Few centenarians can ever have con- 
tributed a more exhilarating addition 
to an evening’s excitement. 

Dr. Hoover, late Master of Trinity 
and ex-Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge 
University, expressed his gratification 
that his alma mater was indissolubly 
associated with the great undertaking 
which they were once more met to 
celebrate in conyivial conclave. Cam- 
bridge was famous for its “ Backs,” 
and it had put its back into The 
Encyclopedia Britannica. He hoped 
that he might be spared to attend 
their three hundredth meeting, with 
Sir Hueu CutsHotm as Autocrat of the 
Dinner-Table. 


Hven 





A popular feature of these evenings 
has become the reading of the list of 
contributors who have died since the 
last gathering. It is our melancholy 
duty to record the death of one of the 
most valued section-editors during Sir 
Huaen’s closing remarks. The old 
gentleman expired so peacefully that 
his immediate neighbours believed him 
to be merely as fast asleep as them- 
selves. He leaves a venerable but 
mirthless widow and several tons of 
MS. notes for the twelfth edition. 





OUR POET PEERS. 


[‘‘ Lord Coleridge,” as we learn from The 
Daily Mai? of the 15th inst., ‘* has composed a 
song in praise of Ottery St. Marv, Devonshire, 
with which place his family has long been 
connected. Lord Coleridge also set the song to 
musie and sang it at the annual gathering of 
the Old Otterian Society in London. The 
chorus is as follows :— 

Oh, Ottery dear, oh, Ottery fair, 
My heart goes out to thee ; 

Thou art my home where’er I ream, 
The West—the West for me. 

The secretary of the society states that Lord 
Coleridge’s song will be sung by Otterians all 
over the world.”’] 





Tuis, however, is no isolated effort. 
Encouraged by the success of their 
party at the polls, a number of Liberal 
Peers have recently burst into song. 

The contribution of Lord Prrrir, 
K.P., to this literary renascence of the 
Gilded Chamber takes the form of a 
touching elegiac poem in which he 
contrasts his stately Surrey mansion 
with his former abode in Belfast :— 

‘* Oh, Witley, charming Witley, 
Haunt of my leisure hours, 
To eelebrate you litly 
Transcends my humble powers. 
And yet I love that far land 
Where once I had my home, 
In the Company of HAkLAND 
And Wo Lrr, across the foam.” 
Lord Pirrie has set this poem in 
the key of C sharp minor with a beau- 
tiful arpeggio accompaniment. The 
closing cadence is of extraordinary me- 
lodic charm, and Lord Pirrte’s secre- 
tary states that it will be sung by all 
the shipwrights of Belfast. 

Lord CourtTNEY oF PENWITH is an 
accomplished litt'»ateur, but he has 
not before this courted the Muse, a 
fact which lends peculiar interest to 
his eulogy of Liskeard :— 

‘* Oh, Liskeard, lovely Liskeard 
Ere I was fully whiskere:i 
I doted on your race. 
Now though 1 ’m coronetted 
And properly Debretted 
I never have regretted 
That I’m of Cornish race.” 
Lord CourtNey’s setting of his lyric 
recalls the delicious flavour of the 
ballads of twenty years ago, and has a 


lilt that is worthy of SterHen Apams: 





at his best. The Manager of the Great 
Western Railway states that the song 
will be sung by Cornubians all over 
the English Riviera. 

Lord Devonport, as becomes a keen 
yachtsman, has cast his new song in 
the form of a “chanty,” the opening 
verse being as follows :— 

‘* Tf you want to go free and cheerly O! 
Get up in the morning early O! 
It’s the way to health 
And fame and wealth 
According to Hupson Krariey 0!” 


The score of this “ chanty ” is remark- 
able for its simplicity, and the Secre- 
tary of the Port of London Board ec=- 
fidently predicts that it will be sung 
by all the stevedores in the British 
Empire. 

Baron pe Forest's musical talent 
has long been notorious in the highest 
circles. He has now given convincing 
proofs of its high quality in a touch- 
ing barcarolle dedicated to the Home 
SECRETARY :— 

** Ve isles of Greece, ye isles of Greece, 
Where //onor cruised in perfect. peace, 
Containing, like the gods of myth, 
Winston and also F. E. Swrru— 

Ne’er shall the giories of that trip 

From my retentive memory slip.” 
The skipper of the Honor states that 
Baron DE Forest’s song will be sung 
by Free Foresters all over the world. 

Lord Denman has devoted his dis- 
tinguished talent to a spirited song in 
praise of Balcombe, which runs as 
follows :— 

‘*O Baleombe, breezy Balcombe, 
My heart goes out to thee 
At breakfast and at luncheon, 
At dinner and at tea. 
They say the German foemen 
Are coming o’er the sea 
To trample down our yeomen 
And place them ‘on the knee,’ 
But I say, ‘ Let ‘em al/ come, 
So long as I’m at Baleombe 
To keep old England free.’” 
The Secretary of the Bachelors’ Club 
declares that this song, which the 
author has wedded to a luscious air, 
is already a favourite with Mr. Gintetr. 

Lastly, Lord ABERDEEN has recently 
succumbed to the divine afflatus with 
the following exhilarating results :— 

‘*O Dublin is a peerless town 
As every Viceroy knows ! 
The Liffey, stained a lurid brown, 
Through Dublin city flows ; 
And on its banks of verdant hue, 
To quench the nation’s drought, 
The tirm of GUINNEss loves to brew 
The most refreshing stout. 
Chorus. 
O porter, you ‘re a jewel! 
O porter, you rea joy! 
You’re meat and drink and fuel 
To every Irish be vy ! 7 
The Cuter Seorerary states that Lord 
ABERDEEN’S song will be sung by every 
porter-drinker in the Emerald Isle. 
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OUR AUTHORS IN POLITICS. 


[Whilst the Press has paid much attention 
to Mrs. Humenny WA‘ p's political letters to 
her neighbours the activity of other deserving 
authors has been ignored. | 


Tue feature of the West Wilts elec- 


KernaHan. “The Lion and the Leech,” 
a striking comparison of Imperialism 
and Socialism; ‘The Bee and the 


The great triumph at Hastings is| 
universally attributed to the clever | to the splendid Unionist victory at 
topical leaflets issued by Mr. Counson | Grimsby. 


| 


The eloquence of Mr. Le Quevx led 


One could have heard a pin 
drop in the crowded hails as he detailed 
conversations on Tariff Reform he had 
held with the Prince of Monaco, the 


tion was the appearance of Mr. MauricE 
HEWLETT in complete armour on the 
Liberal platform. It was asked that 
all questions should be impaled on the 





Ballot,” a defence of the Industrious; Bey of Tunts, Don Cartos, the Grand 
Voter's right to the Referendum ; ‘‘Pro-| Duke of Bapren, and the Chief of the 
vidence and the Peer,” a vindication of| Italian Secret Police. His address to 
the House of Lords—all thrilled the} the Primrose League on th» Certainty 
hearts of the lodging-house keepers and 





lance that Mr. Hewxertr held out to} led to the famous Unionist victory. 
the meeting. It is considered rather} Mr. Vicror Grayson wishes it to be 
remarkable that throughout the cam-|known that the prominent place he 
paign not a single question was put to; occupied in the Kennington poll—only 
the Radical candidate. four thousand short heads behind the 
All hope of defeating the Lorp Apyo-| winner—was due to the support he 
CATE vanished when Mr. Crockert,| received from Mr. Hinatre BEwwoc. 
his zealous supporter, hinted that in| Mr. Betioc’s exposures of the party 
case of his defeat he was prepared to| game — his re -cations that Mr. 
lay the scene of his next romance in;CaurcHILL was the real author of 
Linlithgow. The defeated Conserva-|Tariff Reform; that Mr. Ure, Mr. 
tive Candidate taking counsel's} Batrour’s intimate friend, suggested 
opinion as to whether this amounts to; the policy of the Referendum, and that 
intimidation. |Sir Epwarp Carson and Mr. Lioyp 
Mr. G. K. Cursterton was most|Grorcre exchange epithets for their 
prominent in the sharp contest in | speeches —moved the electors im- 
North Bucks. At the fiest meeting of|mensely. In fact, the Conservatives 
the campaign he sat on a Tory inter-| were so disgusted that they voted for 
ruptor. After that, interruptions abso- | the Radical candidate, and the Radicals 
lutely ceased. It is expected that the|that they plumped for the Conserva- 
interrupter will leave the Cottage|tive. Hence Kennington should 
Hospital early in the New Year. reckoned as a Unionist gain. 








1S 





| 


of a German Invasion—illustrated by 
locks of hair belonging to Princesses 
he had known—marked an epoch in 
Grimsby’s political history. 








More Contempt of Court. 

‘The Lord Chief Justice occupied Caron 
Scott Holland's stall, and took part in the 
singing. As is stated in the fore part of the 
service-paper the object of the service is not to 
gratify the ear or the taste."—The Guard:an. 
Had this appeared in any other paper 
we might have suspected something. 


The subject for debate at a recent 
meeting of the York Law Students’ 
Society was as follows: 

“© Mrs. Quiverfull, parent of Quinta (a child 
of five), negligently allows Quinta to go out 
unattended upon a road frequented by motors. 
Owing to the negligence of the driver of a 
pas.ing motor the child is injured. Can the 


be | child recover ?” 


Time alone can show. 
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“WHICH NOBODY CAN DENY.” 


PatHer Curistmas. “ WELL, HERE WE ARE AGAIN!” 
Joun Butt. “GOOD! THAT'S THE FIRST UNCONTROVERSIAL STATEMENT I'VE HEARD 
FOR WEEKS.” 
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Clergyman (retureing on Christmas morning from the sick bed of aged parishioner, to cry deay Old Woman), “Pook Mr, SMITH 18 IN 
, 


A HIGH FEVER.” Old Woman. ** THE SAME TO YOU, SIR, AND MANY OF ’EM.’ 








All the children love them so; 


The True. . : 
We arrange them in a row. 


YULETIDE YARNS-—I. — : 
“Rs i ita ha ai Yule is signalled by the flight 
ee a en a Of the staid electric light, The True. 
FATHER CHRISTMAS. Amputated from the main _ Every day the postman knocks 
The False. (The dynamo is crocked again). (Chiefly for his Christmas-box) ; 
a . *, ‘, * . > € ss we 
Farner CuristMas, fat with gifts, THe Curistuas TREE. Cards enough to fill a sack, 
Scorns the ordinary lifts : But I always send them back. 
‘ " . i . n The False. 
Comes, unnoticed, by the grate Mince Pies 
> aneitaihane date Father, Mother, Uncle, Aunt ane Same, 
On the customary date. ather, Mother, Uncle, Aunt, 
ee Labour round the loaded plant, The False. 
Lhe True. And enjoy the children’s glee These are made of mincéd meat 


Armed with over-crowded hose As they romp about the tree. (It is Martha’s greatest feat) 
Father to the nursery goes; The True From an ancient recipe 
Tommy, with but little tact, “ — Grandma had in ’43. 
Catehes father in the act. See! a merry little ring ™,, m 

Dancing round like anything! The True. 
Each has got a hoary head 
(All the kids have gone to bed). 


These are made of —— 
{This verse to be had only on private 


MISTLETOE. 
application at the poet's residence. | 


The False. 

For about a fortnight this CuristMAS NUMBERS, 
Sanctions the illicit kiss. The False. 

The True. These appear at Christmas time ‘Twice the forward shot himselt, and on 

Wall of sees ble vr : each occasion Shaw had to be very sprightly. 

ull of seasonable rhyme. Daily Mail. 

The True. Our sympathies go out to SHaw. We 

know how difficult it is to force the 





As a custom, this is rotten 
(Being, as a rule, forgotten). 


Pee Yn Cee These are published during June; ‘shtl : , : lik 
> LE GLow, . sprig e Si ‘ ; like 
TI r We shall have the next ones soon. mg my VOR Gh She COCemus - 
he False. 18. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. ; 
‘‘What all my pretty ones——!” 


Tripping o’er the crisp, white snow, on. a 
See the children come (or go), The False. 
Bringing in the Christmas fuel, 
Though the frost is keen and cruel. 


ia : F — ‘‘The seventh line is two syllables long ; 
Every day the postman brings — delete ‘sombre.’”—From “ Literary Help” in 
Heaps of Christmas cards and things; } «7. P.’s Weekly.” 
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THE WHOLE DUTY OF HOSTESSES. 
Lire is such a ticklish business at its best that it is 
hard indeed that such accessory functions as dinner parties, 
which all wise men would avoid if they could, should be a 
means of adding to our difficulties. Yet don’t they ? 


Who is there that has not now and then blundered with | 


his partner—who is there that has not now and then 
blundered with her partner—before the entrée, simply 
through insufficient information being given by the 
hostess as to the name, standing, antecedents, relatives and 
friends of the stranger ? 

As it is, what happens? “Oh, Mr.—er—Mr. Barr, I 
want to introduce you to your partner for dinner, Mrs. 
here a mumble Mr. Barr says that he is delighted ; 
he is led to Mrs. [mumble]'s chair and they prepare 
to descend the stairs, he in his usual doubt, owing to 
total ignorance ol prec “lential rites, as to the precise 
moment when = 
should offer his arm 
and make for the door, 


and then walking as 
if on hot iron for fear 
of stepping on the 
dress-of the lady ahead 
of him. They take 
their seats, and after 
the usual openings 


just now Salome, the 
Post-I impressionists, 
and Marie Claire—they 
get to the staple of all 
London conversation, 
men and women. 

This is where trouble 
is liable to begin, be- 
cause one cannot 
cuss men and women 
without expressing 
opinions, and so small 
the world and 
mischievous is chance 
that Mr. Barr’s partner 
is probably first cousin 
to his notriest  béte. 
Always a peril, during | scalms of Art). 
election time any ' ~ 
critical period of politics this risk is far greater, when feeling 
runs high and dislikes are intensified; and during the 
past few weeks some perfectly horrible things must have 
happened at what should be festive and genial boards. 

Now there are two protective courses which might be 
pursued. (1) The guests might arrange to provide their 
hostesses with a complete list of the subjects on which 
they intend to talk and the names of prominent perso~ 
that they will introduce. The hostess could then appor- 
tion them according to Party and general temperament, 
or if she had no ladies quite in tune return the list with a 
few editorial suggestions, such as “ Better not say anything 
about Winston.” ‘“ Your partner is a great admirer of 
Strauss.” “They have a Gauguin on their staircase.” 
The guest could then modify accordingly. 

But perhaps a better way is to throw the whole burden 
on the hostess, who, after all, must pay the price of giving 
dinner parties. Let her (2) supply each guest, either on the 
evening or, preferably, before, with a full account of his or 
her partner, written very clearly. Thus: “ You will take 
in Lady Peters. She is the wife of Sir Ferdinand Peters, 
the Rand magnate. She was a Miss De la Porte, the 


dlis- 


is sO 


Time 
essed talo service 

*Taxt, MY Lorn?” 
or aera 





he ahaa 





Chr stias Eee. 


and temporarily SJorgetling h’s promotion into the 


|daughter of a London magistrate. Sir Ferdinand is one 
|of the largest contributors to the Tariff Reform funds, and 
'a personal friend of Mr. Cuapiin and Austen. He has 
ithe best English collection of Meissoniers, and won the 
Porterhouse Stakes at Ascot this year. Lady Peters has 
| written two novels under the name of ‘ Henry Stiles.” She 
collects fans, and has a home at Byfleet for orphaned 
Suffragettes, but never appears at meetings or takes any 
active part in the propaganda. She is a friend of the 
TREES and also Herbert Trencu. Her brother is on The 
Times.’ That is not, of course, a complete biography, 
but no man with any brains should fail to make use of 
such pointers. To have anything but an amicable meal 
with such an assistance would argue one utterly tactless 
and unworthy of his hostess’s hospitality. 


For the ladies the hostess might write something like 





this: ‘“ You will be taken in to dinner by Mr. Flitt. He 
comes from Devonshire and is about twenty-eight. He 
— _ —_—. —,rowed in the Cam- 

ibridge boat. His 


father hunted big game. 
| He is a Conservative, 
| but not one of the 
jrude witty ones. Ile 
iis at the Bar and un- 
imarried. He collects 
| Japanese prints, and 
jhas translated one of 
i\MATILDE S#RAO’S 
|novels. He wants en- 
icouraging to do some 
| original work.” These 
}cases presuppose a 
iknowledge by _ the 
hostess of her guests 
—rather a large order. 
When, as is more 
ilikely, she knows 
\nothing of fhem, they 
imust furnish an auto- 
| biography. Where 
ithey are really famous 
| she would have but 
ito write, “ You will 
lbe taken in by Mr. 
|So-and-So. See Who's 


l sera 99 pa 
' Who,” page 287. 





' 
| 








LINES TO PROFESSOR BUDGE. 

{What is probably the longest biograpy in the new Who's Who, 
observes The Daily Ex,vress, is that devoted to Professor Ernest A, 
WALLIs Bunce, the Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
| British Museum. More than a column ‘is given up to his publications 


.| alone, but the reader is left quite in the dark as to Professor BupcE 


| himself, who in particular has omitted to answer the question relat ng 
to his recreations. ] 

Wuew back from Bloomsbury you trudge, 

What do you do, Professor BupGE ? 

Are you, perchance, that patient drudge 

Who plays at chess, O learned BupcGeE ? 


Or do you every minute grudge 

That's spent away from golf, good BupGE ? 
And when the links are thick with sludge, 

Do you go rinking, Ernest BupGe ? 

(To such inquiries, “ Faugh !"’—or “ Fudge! "— 
Briefly replies KE. Wats BupGe.) 
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THE DAY YOU GIVE JAMES NOTICE TO GO?" 








NOWADAYS. | «Perhaps it's just as well—men 
| have such poor taste in hats. I must 
FATHER CuristMas tip-toed softly to| get my milliner to see to her. 
the bedside of the little golden-haired; What else have you brought me?” 
maiden and laid a hand gently on her' “ You'll like this woolly bear, I'm 
curls, jsure. Isn't he a beauty?” 
She woke up and looked upon him: “Thanks,” came the doubtful reply ; 
without surprise. “but aren’t bears a little démodé now 
“Tam Father Christmas,” said he that Roosrveut is quiet again?” 
proudly, ' “ But he growls when you squeeze 
“Very pleased to meet you,” was him,” said Father Christmas, pathetic- 
the conventionally polite reply. ‘Won't ally anxious to please. ‘“See—wouf! 
you take a chair?” wouf!” 
lather Christmas looked a trifle hurt.| “Yes, very creditable, but I'd prefer 
‘ Little girls usually give me a kiss,” | something else, thank you.” 
said he. “Would you like this 
“What have you brought me?" re-,See—the harness takes on and off.” 
plied the little maiden non-committally.! “I'd prefer a motor, of course. 
‘Do you like dollies ?"’ One really must have a motor nowa- 
“Yes, LT don’t dislike dolls—when days.” 
| their clothes are expensive.” “T should have liked you to have the 
“How would you like this?" He pony-trap,” said Father Christmas, 
held up one with apple cheeks and “but I have brought a motor-car also. 
bright blue eyes. “ See, her eyes open | Here it is.” 
and shut—you can put her to bed.” The little maiden examined it critic- 
_“Thanks. Of course she's a little ally, and remarked: “It only works 
bit dowdy at present, but I can get my by india-rubber.”’ , 
dressmaker to turn out some frocks for| “Won't that do?” 
her. Haye you brought her hat-box ? "| Christmas humbly. 
_ “J ‘m afraid not,” said Father “One can buy a proper toy motor,” 
Christmas humbly. “I didn't know." | was the dignified reproof. 


| 


pony-trap ? 


asked Father 


“But it would be very expensive, 
and you might break it." 

“Of course. What does it matter?” 

“ Mummy and Daddy would be angry 
if you were to break such an expensive 
toy.” 

“Oh dear no! I have my breakage 
allowance—that 's an understood thing. 
[’m on very good terms with my 
people.” 

“Then you don’t like my gifts ?” 

“Oh yes, thanks very much, of course, 
for bringing them. I can do with the 
doll—you ‘ll hardly recognise her when 
she 's licked intoshape. Isuppose you 
expect a kiss now ?” 

Poor Father Christmas walked away 
sadly from the bedside of the little 
maiden. ‘I must be getting old,” said 
he to himself. ‘“ I must be getting old, 
very old. I don’t seem to get on with 
the children as I used to do.” 





‘* Having bought from a gentleman his 16-20 
touring car, only used a few months during 
each season, he wintering abroad, consequently 
in pink of condition,” ete., etc. 

Advt. in ** The Motor.” 


It's the only way. One can't keep fit 





in this English climate. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Tue Princess CLEMENTINA.” 

Tuts is a pleasant and innocuous 
blend of The Three Musketeers and The 
Story of Rimint (Mr. H. B. Irvine 
doubling the parts of Paolo and 
D’ Artagnan), with the difference that 
Francesca and her proxy-husband do 
nothing wrong, and the Three Muske- 
teers do practically nothing at all. It 
was perhaps a mistake to lay so much 
stress at the beginning on the nation- 
ality of the four Irish gallants, for there 
wasn’t a Celtic temperament among 
the lot, and only one second-rate 
brogue between them. 

As for the Rimini part of the plot, 
the extremely cold weather and the 
rarefied altitudes of the Brenner frontier 
may have contributed something to the 
self-restraint of the lovers. I 
cannot say what might have 
happened if the time had been 
nearer the vernal equinox, or 
if Bologna (their destination) 
had lain a little farther South. 

As it was there were moments 
of strong feeling on both sides. 
In the man’s case the struggle 
was less between love of the 


lat the Inn of The Green Cross—an 
| admirable scene — was_ particularly 
| happy) he added a touch of poetry and 
fatalism. He made no pretence, how- 
ever, to being an Irishman, but left the 
| Celtic element in his constitution to be 
itaken as read—in the original text, I 
| presume, of Mr. Mason’s novel. 

Miss Stetia Patrick CAMPBELL, as 
Clementina, was always fresh and de- 
lightful to watch. It is little blame to 
| her that her youth was hardly equal 
_to the task of conveying some of the 


stronger emotions demanded of the cha- | 


racter But she needs also a wider 
range of vocal colour; her voice seldom 
varied from its one sweet tone. 

Miss DorotHEA Batrrp’s gifts were 
wasted on the short, explosive part of 


| Jenny, and Mr. Nicer PLAYFairR as the 


lady and loyalty to the King 

whose bride she was to be, 

than between a selfish passion <a 
and ¢ ‘e desire save the 

nd a pure desire to save the dresses 


Princess for a higher destiny. 
With her it was less easy, either 
from the text or its interpreta- 
tion, to follow motives. She 
was really at the mercy of 


Prince of Baden had very little scope | 





SLAVES TO THE SOIL; 
Or, A Low-Down ELEcTION. 
Yes, I call it pretty rotten ; 
Patriots who deigned to roll 
Up in rude and half-forgotten 
Types of vehicle to poll,— 
Free and independent voters, 
Satisfied to sit in motors, 
Have we pinched or not the sky’s 
control ? 


Was it vain to cut the trammels 

Long imposed on human clay ? 
| Are we better than the camels 

All for nothing, Britons, say ? 
Mingling with my own your “ Eheus !”’ 
Tell me why no airy Jehus 

Joined on either side the civic fray. 





None of those intrepid mortals, 
Brothers of the kite and hawk, 
Haled you to the ballot portals— 
Lifts in motor-cars! good 
lawk! 
Not for several kinds of toffees 
Would I do the voter’s office, 
Thus insulted: I would sooner 
walk, 


Rotten (as I said) I term it, 


Even this recluse and hermit 
Would have left his lonely 
shrine 
Had he seen some gas-distended 
Airship giving him the splendid 
Chance to “ Vote for Binks 
and guard the brine.” 


Even I, the bard who boasted 
Sheer indifference to the fight, 


Wogan : his, in fact, for the Jer Highness. “Of course, veally our conduct has been irree Had a gentle birdman coasted 
asking. The personality of a proachable, but don’t you think it would look rather suspicious Down from some enormous 
Pretender whom she had never !°r you to enter Bologna in my hat? height, 


set eyes on, who had never 7? 
even taken the trouble to come 
and court her, but sent his servants to 
fetch her (a king’s daughter) across 
half Europe on the hazy off-chance of 
winning an English crown, could 
scarcely have been an overwhelming 
attraction. The reward of her pains was 
to find him gone from the rendez-vous 
at Bologna—gone to Cadiz (a bad place 
for fidelity, as Byron discovered) with the 
idea of making an expedition to Scot- 
land. He writes of it as if he were just 
going stalking. He would be back 
presently; had, indeed, hoped to be 
in time to receive her. For the 
unavoidable delay he consents to ex- 
press his royal regrets. 1 am afraid 
that the voices of some score of supers 
(without), representing the multitudi- 
nous welcome of Bologna, must have 
afforded her an indifferent solace for 
her wounded propriety. 

Mr. Irvine played Charles Wogan 
with great sincerity. To his easy air 
of disregaid for danger (his nonchalance 





“ess Clementina eee 


Charles Wogan... ... Mr. H. B. 


Invinc, 


for his natural humour. 
Rous played soundly in the rather 
stodgy réle of Clementina’s mother. 

| The name, by the way, is in the air 
just now; it was only the other night 
that I assisted at the “ decorating ” of 
another Clementine, now announced as 
about to be taken off. I trust Mr. 
Mason’s heroine will come off in a 
happier sense: 
| better luck than h 


O. 5. 


1as had. 








**General Menna Barreto, the commander of 


| the garrison at K 0, was wounled in the leg ly 


a shall while watching the bombardment from | 


| the shore.” —G/asguw Daily Record and Mail. 
| Doubtless the gallant General replied 
| with a will. 


**Kine’s Procrorn IN A REMARKABLE Suir.” 
Daily M vil. 
| We are sure we have seen these loud 
checks, but we didn’t recognise the 
King’s Proctor. 


Miss SrertA Patrick CAMPBELL. 


Miss HEeLen | 


. | 
he certainly deserves | 


(“ No more alcoholic firkins : 
Peers v. People: Cocca and the 
Right ”)— 


| Even I had paused to wonder ; 

| Therefore, O electors stout, 

| Let no tyrants beat you under, 

| Ere next polling time, give out :— 

“ Candidates who mean to skimp us 

| Of our transport through Olympus 

Only have themselves to thank for 
rout.” KVvoE. 








Pocket Cabbages, 
Mr. Winston CHURCHILL, according 
to The Westminster Gazette, has stated 
that “the production from their waist- 
| coat pocket of the Referendum, as if it 
iwere a kind of vegetable,” has ‘“ de- 
|graded the leaders of the Tory Party 
‘from the position of statesmen to the 
level of the merest political cheap- 
jacks.” But surely this vegetable trick 

|is quite high-class conjuring. 


} 





For, by Pheebus and the Nine, | 


Asking me to plump for Perkins 
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First Sportsinan, ‘1 SAY, OLD CHAP, ON WHAT SORT OF SCALE DO YOU TIP THESE KEEVER JOHNNIE3? I GENERALLY GIVE EM ABOUT 
TUPPENCE FOR EVERY Brkp [I KILL; DO YOU THINK IT’S ENOUGH ?” 
Candid Friend. ‘‘ 1 EXPECT THEY’D MUCH RATHER YOU GAVE EM A PENNY FOR EVERY ONE YOU MISss.’ 


? 














lof his victims in the House that he should be indicted by 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. the ArrorNeY-GENERAL, an edict was issued by the Austrian 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) Government forbidding him to pass through their country 
|on his way to Rome. This sort of thing encouraged rather 
To glean in a field reaped by Mr. Spretmann, who|than disheartened JERROLD, and he went on his way 
harvested the comprehensive History of Punch, is an|rejoicing. In private life he could not resist the temptation 
unpromising task. In his Douglas Jerrold and Punch|to say a witty thing because it might wound a friend 
(Macmintan) Mr. Wattrer Jerroup judiciously confines ‘within hearing. Conscious of his infirmity and repentant, 
himself to the connection of his grandfather with che, he from his deathbed sent by Horace MayHew a 
paper, and brings into convenient compass matiei which, |touching message to old companions at the Punch 
if not new, is always interesting. Douaias Jerronp was| Dinner Table. ‘Tell the dear boys,” he said, “ that if 
of the earliest camaraderie who started Punch. By the/I’ve ever wounded any of them I’ve always loved 
present generation he is chiefly known as the creator of Mrs.|them.” To personal reminiscences of his grandfather, 
Caudle, the recorder of her Curtain Lectures. These did not | gathered from various sources, Mr. WALTER JERROLD adds 
appear till 1845, when Mr. Punch gave his eighth volume to|reprints of some of his serials contributed to Punch, 
an appreciative public. Four years earlier, writing over | making a portly and pleasant volume. 
the initial “Q,” Dovuatas Jerroip was fiercely breasting 
the sea of polities, making a pretty splash. To the reader| At the end of each chapter of Howard’s End (Arvoup) I 
accustomed to the more restrained political writing of | gave a sigh of pleasure, and then went on happily to the 
to-day “Q’s” fierce attack on men and measures may|next one. Mr. E. M. Forster has written a book which 
Seem a little excessive. Absolutely fearless of conse-|may be classed with The Country House, The Old Wives’ 








quences, DouGLas JERROLD took his walks abroad, bludgeon 
in hand, and bashed the head of anyone met on the way 
whom he regarded as advocating causes harmful to public 
interests or oppressive to the poor. His vigorous diatribes 
commanded attention from week to week not only at 
home but abroad. Whilst suggestion was made by one 


Tale and Joseph Vance, to mention three of the great novels 
of recent years. Perhaps he has most in common with the 
author of The Country House, but he rises superior to Mr. 
GaLswortnHy in this—that there is more humour and sym- 
pathy behind his realism, something of the humour and 
|sympathy of Mr. pp Morean. (Now I have found him his 
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godfathers.) There are faults of melodrama in the book 
glaring coincidence, in connection with Mr. Wilcox’s past, 
such as would only be allowed on the stage; Helen's rela- 
tions with Leonard Bast, which seem to me altogether 
improbable—but anything can be forgiven an author who 
introduces us to the great Wilcor family. What do they | 
know of England who do not Wilcor know? For the 
Wilcoxes are England; they contain more of the essence 
of England even than Sunday afternoon, or Lords, or Sir 
Winturam Butt. The Schlegel family, Margaret and 
Helen and Tibby, is equally true to life, and it is in the 
contrast between Schlegels and Wi'cores that the motif of | 
the book lies; for the Schlegels had had a foreign father. 
(Surely not German, Mr. Forster, with so lively a pair of 
daughters.) Howard's End is a book to buy and a book to 
keep; I offer my heartiest congratulations to its author, 
and beg him to take his time over the next one . shall have 
all his ‘earlier books to read while waiting for i 


Life 


Mr. WALTER 


In his English Country 
RAYMOND shows a very 


‘Goan, 


-u} herself once or twice, 


I felt a new respect for it. 
inot be legitimate, it may even be a little hectic, but it 
certainly is not maudlin. Treating the plot therefore with 
|silent awe, [ recommend to you this witty treatise on the 
folly of being overwise (e specially in your love affairs), 
| presented in the form of « noyel at least as readable as any 
ithis writer has ever eee Which is equivalent to 
| saying that The Wisdom of Folly is cert unly to be read and 
inevitably to be enjoyed, plot and all, 


[t may 





Mr. Punch once more gratefully acknowledges a number 
of seasonable gifts, not perhaps strictly literary, but liable 
to be of great assist: ince in the regulation and adornment 
of the liter: ary mind. Such are the diaries that come from 
Messrs. T. J. anp J. Smrrn, very practical and business- 
like, yet not disdaining the aid of artistry. Charming 
diaries, too, and suitable for all pockets, emanate from the 
establishment of Messrs. WaLKER. Among the many solid 
}and serviceable devices that spring from the teeming brain 
of Mr. Cuartes Lerts is a “ Ladies’ Year Book,” excel- 
—— — lently tabulated for the 








intimate and peculiar 
sympathy with both 
country people and 
their pursuits. He i 
deliciously alive to the 
humour and quaint- 
nesses of the hoop- 
maker, the carter, the 
dairyman, the farmer 
and his refractory 
tenant in short. of 
all the characters that 
crowd upon the stage 
of Sutton, but he never 


1S 








= 


| peculiar use of house- 
i wives. No Suffragette 
| should be without. it. 
{To those who cannot 
bear the effort of select- 
ling their Christmas 
‘cards and are certain 
that madness lies that 
hi way, I commend the 
‘fresh and original pro- 
{ducts of the house of 
' Hits, where you can 
pick with your eyes 
shut and make no mis- 
take. The cards that 
issue from the factory 
‘of Messrs Rircnte of 
Lidinburgh show a noble 
effort on the part of a 








writes with one dis- 

figuring touch of pat- 

ronage. “I really do 

admire how he do go’ | 

about an’ poke his | 

nose into everything,” ; —“—————— 

Japheth Pike, the IMPROBABLE 
* hedge-caffender, re- 

sauteed of tila obeoni A Hovst AGENT BEING TIMED WITH 
ae a7 Snow eae EXACT WALKING DISTANCE FROM A 
cler of Sutton; to which 

[ can only add that it was a very friendly nose and was 


poked to admirable purpose. No one can read Mr. 
Raymonp’s book without feeling that he loves the life 
which he describes and the people whe live it, and he has 
done both them and us a great service in making 
true record of the kind village life which will soon 
too soon for many ol be improved out of existence. 
The charming beautifully illustrated by Myr. 
Winrrip Batu. 


a 
ol 
us 
1. 
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Is 


Wosd 


fo AND 


‘ Let 
somew] maudlin plot and 
note of priggishness, in order 
that he may make the acquaintance of Mrs. Frisby and, in 
that delightfully garrulous lady, of Enuen THorNeEycRorT 
FowLerR at he For, though one of the characters 
had in the beginning murdered her husband, the others had 


Halfway through The I (Hopper 
SrouGuTon) | thought [ should probably say of it: 
the reader persevere with a 
shut his ear to an occasional 


best. 


done little else since, save argue about it (*. never care 
much for judges,” said Mrs. Frishy: “I always think 
that those heavy wigs confuse their brains.”) But when 


the plot suddeniy woke up and proceeded from complication 
to complication to end on a complete surprise, the ingenuity 
of which left me gaping and has even confused the writer 


home-firm to stem the 
| German inyasion. Mar- 
vellous bon-bons are 


SCENES.—VIII. 


PHE PURVOsSE OF ASCERTALNING THE . . 

VILLA TO THE RAILWAY STATION. built in the craft-shops 
of Messrs. Caney, and 

the customary cargo of crackers—still unopened and 

taken confidently on trust—comes from the generous and 


fertile storehouse of Mr. Tom Smirn. To all these philan- 
thropists Mr. Punch presents his compliments and thanks. 





The sad history of Bridget’s wedding day, as revealed in 
the “ Daily Mail” feuilleton 


‘There was a shining new band on the third finger 
She 


of her left hand 
was pledged to Dick until death parted them, but she knew that 


it meant far more than thateven. ... As soon as they were alone 
together in the carriage Theolore caught at Bridget’s hand nestling 
beside him.’ 


All we can say is that this is not strictly fair to Dick. 





This increase of 16 in th: Liberal vote exactly corresponds with the 
difference between the decrease in the total number of votes polled and 
the decrease in the Unionist vote (40 minus 241). Thus a transfer of 16 
votes from one side to the other was sufficient, in the circumstances, to 


convert a Uniouist majority of 14 into a Liberal majority of 42." 

Morning Dost 
We are the first to recognise the vigour and relentless logic 
of the opening sentence, but we confess that the second 
sentence, while it appeals to the artist in us, leaves the 
arithmetician a trifle cold. 











